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we succeeded so well that in a couple of hours 
the Pygmy, had: been measured, sketched, 
feasted, presented with a variety of gifts, and 
subjected to.a minute catechism of searching 
Y eahpicks rate . BQmestionas shin se days gh ata ge 
euptomapad F ATMS vee OE oa: = : His name was Adimokoo. He was the head 
JOHN 8. STOKES, . of a small colony, which was located about 
116 ; half a league from the royal residence. With 
NO. 00 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, {his own lips I heard him assert that the name 
of his nation was Akka, and I further learnt 
that they inhabit large districts to the south 
of the Monbuttoo between lat. 2° and 1° N. 
A portion of them are subject to the Mon- 
buttoo king, who, desirous of enhancing the 
splendor of his court by the addition of any 
available natural curiosities, had compelled 
several families of the Pygmies to settle in 
the vicinity. 

My Niam-niam servants, sentence by sen- 
tence, interpreted to me everything that was 
said by Adimokoo to the Monbuttoo inter- 
preter, who was acquainted with no dialects 


exhibition which the Pygmy afforded. . Adi- 
mokoo’s agility was perfectly marvellous, and 
I could not help wondering whether cranes 
would ever be’ likely: to contend with such 
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were accompanied by such lively and grotesque 
varieties .of expression that the spectators 
shook again and held their sides with laughter. 

Adimokoo returned home loaded with pre- 
sents. I made him understand that I should 
be glad to see all his people, and promised 
that they should lose nothing by coming. On 
the following day I had the pleasure of a visit 
from two of the younger men. 

After they had once got over their alarm, 
some or other of the Akka came to me almost 
every day. As exceptional cases, I observed 
that some individuals were of a taller stature ; 
but upon investigation I always ascertained 
that this was the result of intermarriage with 
the Monbuttoo amongst whom they resided. 
My sudden departure from Munza’s abode in- 
terrupted me completely in my study of this 
interesting people, and I was compelled to 
leave before I had fully mastered the details 
of their peculiarities. I regret that I never 
chanced to see one of the Akka women, and 
still more that my visit to their dwellings was 
postponed from day to day until the oppor- 
tunity warlost altogether, ss 

Iam not likely to forget a rencontre which 
I had with several hundred Akka warriors, 
and could very heartily wish that the circum- 
stances had permitted me to give a pictorial 
representation of the scene. King Munza’s 
brother Mummery, who was a kind of viceroy 
in the southern section of his dominions, and 
to whom the Akka were tributary, was just 
returning to the court from a successful cam- 
paign against the black Momvoo. Accom- 
panied by a large band of soldiers, amongst 
whom was included a corps of Pygmies, he was 
conveying the bulk of the booty to his royal 
master. It happened on the day in question 
that I had been making a long excursion with 
my Niam-niam servants, and had heard noth- 
ing of Mummery’s arrival. Towards sunset 
I was passing along the extensive village on 
my return to my quarters, when, just as [ 
reached the wide open space in front of the 
royal halls, I found myself surrounded by 
what I conjectured must be a crowd of impu- 
dent boys, who received me with a sort of 
bravado fight. They pointed their arrows 
towards me, and behaved generally in a man- 
ner at which I could not help feeling some- 
what irritated, as it betokened unwarrantable 
liberty and intentional disrespect. My mis- 
apprehension was soon corrected by the Niam- 
niam people about me. ‘ They are Tikkitikki,’ 
said they; ‘you imagine that they are boys, 
but in truth they are men; nay, men that can 
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4 For “The Friend.” 
fhe Heart of Africa, by Dr. Schweinfurth. 
(Continued from page 341,) 
PYGMIES. 


he ancient Greek writers refer to a race 
ygmies occupying Central Africa; and as 
author slowly ascended the Nile, his ser- 
8 often conversed about such a race of|but those of his own land. 

as still existing. His curiosity became| In reply to my question put to Adimokoo 
h excited, but it was not till he reached|as to where his country was situated, point- 
court of Munza, that an opportunity pre-|ing towards the S.S.E., he said, ‘Two days’ 
ed of seeing for himself that such a race|journey and you come to the village of Mum- 
sto be found. He thus describes his in-|mery; on the third day you will reach the 
yurse with them: “Several days elapsed| River Nalobe; the fourth day you arrive at) 


> +tak cing ‘up my resid ence by he pa ce ‘he first of the villages of the . ey 
E Monbuttoo king without my having a| ‘ What do you call the rivers of your coun- 
ice to get a view of the dwarfs, whose/try ?’ 
» had so keenly excited my curiosity. My| ‘They are the Nalobe, the Namerikoo, and 
le, however, assured me that they had|the Eddoopa.’ 
them. Iremonstrated with them for not| ‘Have you any river as large as the Welle?’ 
ng secured me an opportunity of seeing} ‘No; oursare small rivers, and they all flow 
myself, and for not bringing them into|into the Welle.’ 
act with me. I obtained no other reply} ‘Are you all one people, or are you divided 
that the dwarfs were too timid to come.|into separate tribes ?’ 
r a few mornings my attention was ar-| To this inquiry Adimokoo replied by a sud- 
dd by a shouting in the camp, and I|den gesture, as if to indicate the vastness of 
aed that Mohammed had surprised one of| their extent, and commenced enumerating the 
°ygmies in attendance upon the king, and|tribes one after another. 
conveying him, in spite of a strenuous}! ‘How many kings?’ I asked. ‘Nine,’ he 
tance, straight to my tent. I looked up,|said. 
there, sure enough, was the strange little| At length, after having submitted so long 
ture, perched upon Mohammed's right|to my curious and persistent questionings, 
Ider, nervously hugging his head, and|the patience of Adimokoo was thoroughly 
ng glances of alarm in every direction.|exhausted, and he made a frantic leap in his 
ammed soon deposited him in the seat of| endeavor to escape from the tent. Surrounded, 
r. A royal interpreter was stationed at|however, by a crowd of inquisitive Bongo and 
side. Thus, at last, was I able veritably | Nubians, he was unable to effect his purpose, 
ast my eyes upon a living embodiment of|and was compelled, against his will, to remain 
myths of some thousand years! for a little longer. After a time a gentle per- 
sgerly, and without loss of time, I pro-|suasion was brought to bear, and he was in- 
ed to take his portrait. I pressed him|duced to go through some of the characteristic 
innumerable questions, but to ask for in-/ evolutions of his war-dances. He was dressed, 
ation was an easier matter altogether|like the Monbuttoo, in a rokko-coat and 
to get an answer. There was the greatest | plumed hat, and was armed with a miniature 
ulty in inducing him to remain at rest,|lance as well as with a bow and arrow. His 
[ could only succeed by exhibiting a store|height I found to be about 4 feet 10 inches, 
resents. Under the impression that the|and this I reckon to be the average measure- 
rtunity before me might not occur again,|ment of his race. fight.’ — 
the interpreter to exercise his influ-| Although I had repeatedly been astonished, A brief account may now be given of the 
ify the little man, to set him at his at witnessing the war-dances of the Niam-|little Pygmy that I carried off and kept with 
to induce him to lay aside any fear|/niam, I confess that my amazement was|me during the remainder of my wanderings 
sthat he might entertain. Altogether greater than ever when I[ looked upon the|till I was again in Nubia, who for a year and 
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reatures:’The little man’sleapsand attitudes 


a half became my companion, thriving under 
my care and growing almost as affectionate 
as a son. 

Notwithstanding all my assiduity and at- 
tention, I am sorry to record that Nsewue 
died in Berber, from a prolonged attack of 
dysentery, originating not so much in any 
change of climate, or any alteration in his 
mode of living, as in bis immoderate excess 
in eating, a propensity which no influence on 
my part was sufficient to control. 

During the last ten months of his life, my 
protege did not make any growth at all. I 
think I may therefore presume that his height 
would never have exceeded 4 feet 7 inches, 
which was his measurement at the time of his 
death.” 

The Akka appear to be a branch of a series 
of dwarf races, which exhibit all the character- 
istics of an aboriginal stock, and extend along 
the equator entirely across Africa. They are 
probably closely allied to the Bushmen of 
South Africa. 


For “The Friend.” 
On Dress. 
That devoted and faithful laborer in the 
Church of Christ, Sarah Grubb, writes thus: 
“From a fear of being instrumental in settling 
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Christ’s, and he will prove us and try us, 
and eventually give us to sit with him in the 
heavenly places ; yet only so as we are weaned 
as from the breast of the world, and our hearts 
and affections given up to him, to mould us 
and fashion us after his blessed self. We can- 
not serve two masters, we cannot be of the 
world and of Christ too; if we love the world 
and the ways of it, we cannot love him who 
came to redeem us therefrom. What if the 
world hate us, we shall be loved of God. To 
be esteemed by the Saviour, and to be per- 
mitted to lean on his bosom, is worth more 
than this world can give us. Let us be like 
Moses, who preferred the reproach of Christ 
much beyond all the riches and grandeur of 
Egypt. Moses never could have been the de- 
liverer of Israel if he had not first refused to 
be called the son of Pharoah’s daughter, and 
cast his lot with the Lord’s oppressed people; 
neither can avy be valiant for Christ now, 
only as they thoroughly decide to manifest 
by all their actions that they are his; and | 
am not without hopes that the Lord will pre- 
pare a people, by whom the truth shall arise 
and spread, even as the orb of day dispels the 
darkness of the night, yet only so as we are 
made willing to give up all for his sake, and 
to be by a vain professing people, accounted 


down young people especially, in the form of|as fools for Christ’s sake; there is certainly a 


godliness without the power, and urging them 
to an appearance which might create self- 
complacence, and reconcile them to an appre- 
hension that they are further advanced in the 
work of religion than is really the case, I have 
often forborne to drop such advice upon the 
subject of dress amongst those who were in- 
consistent in their appearance, as sometimes I 
felt the testimony of Truth to dictate; a depar- 
ture from true simplicity herein being gener- 
ally obvious. At large meetings particularly, 
where Friends from distant parts are col- 
lected, there is a considerable appearance of in- 
consistency in clothing and demeanor which, with 
many other things, indicate a love of the world 
and a fellowship with it, but though a regulation 
herein is only a small part of the good tree, yet 
it is as assuredly a part, as the more striking con- 
stituents of a Christian.” What will our young, 
fiery, Arminian Quakers reply to that. 

Thos. Shillitoe relates an account of a young 
man, a member of the Society, appearing be- 
fore a judge, in England, refused the oath, 
(as by the laws of England Friends only were 
allowed an affirmation), questioned whether 
a person fashionably attired could be one, 
when being assured thereof, he remarked: 
“ The time was when those people were known by 
their dress, but that it appeared no longer to be 
so.” But alas! it is no longer with us as it 
was with Thos. Elwood at his first convince- 
ment (who as yet had not conformed to the 
simple plain dress), being taken at a meeting 
of Friends, and having on a fashionable moun- 
taineer cap, was more hurt to hear the people 
remark, ‘‘They would warrant be was no 
Quaker,” than he cared about imprisonment; 
nevertheless, “the tree is known by its fruit.” 
O that the spirit of our predecessors maybe 
revived, who were not ashamed of, but gloried 
in that cross by which they were crucified to 
the world and the world to them, for it is as 
we are faithful in these matters, that we shall 
grow stronger and stronger; but if we are un- 
faithful in small matters we shall not be ac- 
counted wortby of more. 


shaking in Babylon, she must fall, for the 
Lord hath said it. 8. C. 
Orleans Co., N. Y., 6th mo. 4th, 1874. 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Sufferings of a Lost Man. 


(Concluded from page 338.) 


The melancholy narrative proceeds: ‘ At 
‘Town Falls,’ I spent the first half of a day 
in capturing a grasshopper, and the remainder 
in a fruitless effort to catch a mess of trout. 
In the agony of disappointment, I resolved to 
fish no more. A spirit of rebellion seized me. 
‘Why is it,’ I asked of myself, ‘that in the 
midst of abundance, every hour meeting with 
objects which would restore strength and 
vigor and energy, every moment contriving 
some device to procure the nourishment my 
wasting frame required, I should meet with 
these repeated and discouraging failures ?’ 
Thoughts of the early teachings of a pious 
mother suppressed these feelings. Oh! how 
often have the recollections of a loved New 
England home, and the memories of a happy 
childhood, cheered my sinking spirits, and 
dissipated the gathering gloom of despair! 
There were thoughts and feelings and mental 
apguishes without number, that visited me 
during my period of trial, that never can be 
known to any but my God and myself. Bitter 
as was my experience, it was not unrelieved 
by some of the most precious moments I have 
ever known.” 

Soon after leaving “Town Falls,” Everts 
entered the open country. Pine forests and 
fallen timber were changed for sage brush and 
desolation, with occasional tracts of stunted 


it ran; and with great difficulty descende 
the margin. After drinking copiously h 
beside the river a long while, waiting for 
storm to abate so that he could make a 
Finally he concluded to return to the p 
he had spent the previous night, where 
tound a tew embers in the ashes, and 
persevering effort at last kindled a fi 
Here, on this bleak mountain side, he th 
he must have passed two nights beside 
fire in the storm. Many times during 
night, he crawled to the little clump of t: 
to gather wood and brush, and the bro 
limbs of fallen tree-tops. Before leaving 
forest he had filled his pouches with thi: 
roots, knowing that he should not find an. 
them in the open country, and these fort 
the whole of his subsistence during the 
mainder of his wanderings. A few more d 
of anxiety and extreme suffering succeec 
when at last, on the thirty-seventh day si 
he lost the exploring party, he was found 
two men who were in search of him. | 
occurrences of the day of rescue must be gi 
in Evert’s own words. He says: ‘I resu 
my journey the next morning, with the be 
that I should make no more fires with 
lens. I must save a brand, or perish. | ' 
day was raw and gusty ; an east wind char 
with storm, penetrated me with irrita' 
keenness. After walking a few miles 
storm came on, and a coldness unlike | 
other I had ever felt seized me. It ent« 
all my bones. I attempted to build a fire 
could not make it burn. Seizing a bran 
stumbled blindly on, stopping within 
shadow of every rock and clump to re! 
energy for a final conflict for life. A sol 
conviction that death was near, that at « 
ause my limbs would refuse further serv 
and that I should sink helpless and dyin. 
my path, overwhelmed me with terror. A 
all this tumult of the mind, I felt that L 
done all that man could do. I knew tha 
two or three days more I could effect my 
liverance, and | derived no little satisfac 
from the thought, that, as 1 was now in 
broad trail, my remains would be found, 
my friends relieved of doubt as to my f 
Once only the thought flashed across my m 
that I should be saved, and I seemed to | 
a whispered commaud to ‘struggle on.’ Gi 
ing along the side of a hill, I became sudde 
sensible of a sharp reflection, as of burnis 
steel. Looking up, through half closed e 
two rough but kindly faces met my gaze. 
‘Are you Mr. Everts ?’ 
‘Yes; all that is left of him.’ 
‘We have come for you.’ 
‘Who sent you?’ , 
‘Judge Lawrence and other friends.’ 
‘God bless him and them, and you! I 
saved!’ and with these words, powerles 
further effort, I fell forward into the arm 
my preservers, in a state of unconsciousn 
I was saved. On the very brink of ther 
which divides the known from the unkno 
strong arms snatched me from the final plu 


verdure, barren hill-sides, and ravines filledj|and kind ministrations wooed me back to 


with the rocky débris of the adjacent moun- 
tains. Rising one morning he found the 
ground white with snow, and the air filled 
with the falling flakes. He became bewil- 
dered and lost the course of travel. Nothing 
remained for him but to find the river and fol- 


It is only as we|low its current. After a few hours of stum- 


pay attention to the drawings of the Spirit of; bling and scrambling among rocks he came 


Christ in our own hearts that we can be|to the side of the deep caiion through which|, brother, ministered to my frequent 


Baronet and Prichette, my two presery 
by the usual appliances, soon restored 
consciousness, made a camp on the spot, 
while one went to Fort Ellis, a distane 
seventy miles, to return with remedies 
store digestion, and an ambulance to cor 
me to that post, the other sat by my side, 
with all the care, sympathy, and solicitu 
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For “ The Friend.” 


s. In two days I was sufficiently recovered t 
Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 


strength to be moved twenty miles down 
» trail to the cabin of some miners who (Continued from page 338.) 
re prospecting in that vicinity. Fromthese| “ 7th mo. 2d, 1853. Oh! how few there are 
n I received every possible attention which|to whom we dare speak unreservedly in this 
bir humane and generous natures could|day; really it does sink one’s heart to see 
vise. A good bed was provided, game was|those we love, so ready to doubt the motives 
led to make broth, and the best stores of|by which we are actuated, let us do as we may: 
sir larder placed at my command. For|however, one assurance comforts me, that 
ir days, at a time when every day’s labor|‘the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
s invaluable in their pursuit, they aban-|this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are 
ned their work to aid in my restoration.|his.’ Let then our feeble endeavors fur the 
ving to the protracted inaction of the sys-|promotion of the kingdom of our Blessed Re- 
n, and the long period which must transpire deemer, be judged of by criticizing, cavilling 
ore Prichette’s return with remedies, my|ones, who have little eonception of the con- 
ends had serious doubts of my recovery. _ |flicts of our spirits, if we can only keep hold 
The night after my arrival at the cabin,|of the confidence that we have acted faithfully 
ile suffering the most excruciating agovy,|as in his sight (however feebly it may have 
d thinking that I had only been saved to|been) we need not fear but that through 
» among friends, a loud knock was heard at|mercy, support will be administered unto us, 

cabin door. An old man in mountain cos-|and strength according to our day. 

me entered—a hunter, whose life was spent} Oh, would that everything that brings 
nong the mountains. He was on his way|death might be purged away from our heafts 
find a brother. He listened to the story of individually, that we might become united 
y sufferings, and tears rapidly coursed each| together in the holy fear of the Lord, having 
her down his rough, weather-beaten face.|one blessed point in view, that so the name 
1t when he was told of my present necessity, |of our Father in Heaven might be glorified in 
ightening in a moment, be exclaimed: and amongst us; that that day might arive, 
‘Why, Lord bless you, if that is all, I have|spoken of by the prophet, when ‘Ephraim 
le very remedy you need. In two hours’ should not envy Judah, nor Judah vex Eph- 
me all shall be well with you.’ raim ;’ and nothing be found in all the Lord’s 
He left the cabin, returning quickly with a|holy mountain to hurt or destroy.” 

k filled with the fat of a bear which he had| “Philada., 2d mo. 1st, 1853. * * * Another 
iled a few hours before. From this he ren-|champion for the blessed cause of truth and 
red out a pint measare of oil. I drank the|righteousness has ceased to lift up his voice 
hole of it. It proved to be the needed|among the sons of men. Will not some of the 
medy, and the next day, freed from pain,|words spoken to and respecting dear Hinch- 
ith appetite and, digestion re-established, [}man Haines, rise up again in remembrance in 
t that good food and plenty of it were only the minds of some, and cause bitter regret 
pcessary for an early recovery. that an aged patriarch, who could say with 
‘In a day or two I took leave of my kind Obadiah ‘I, thy servant, fear the Lord from 
fends with a feeling of regret at parting,;my youth,’ should have one sleepless hour on 


ad of gratitude for their kindness, as endur-laccount thereof? Oh, it would be well to re- 
ig as life. member that our Father in Heaven accepts 


Meeting the carriage on my way, I pro- what is done unto his children and servants, 
xeded to Boseman, where I remained among his poor, as done unto himself; inasmuch as 
d friends who gave me every attention until/ye did it, or did it not to one of the least of 
y health was sufficiently restored to allow|these my brethren, ye did or did not to Me. 
e to return to my home at Helena. Sweetly and peacefully bas he finished his 
My heartfelt thanks are due to the mem-|course and joined the angelic throng around 
rs of the expedition, all of whom devoted the mercy seat I have no doubt, in celebrating 
ven, and some of them twelve days to the the praises of that God and Saviour whom he 
arch for me before they left Yellowstone |delighted to serve on earth, and who has 
ake; and to Judge Lawrence, of Helena, 
nd the friends who co-operated with him in 


his people, while he, dear man, could acknow- 
ne offer of reward which sent Baronet and |ledge ‘1 am all unworthy,’ to thy name be the 
richette to my rescue. , glory. He testified on one occasion lately the 

My narrative is finished. In the course of|faith in which he had lived he hoped to die 
vents the time is not far distant when the|in; it was sufficient for him in life, and it 
vonders of the Yellowstone will be made ac-|would be sufficient in death. Oh, how ten- 
essible to all lovers of sublimity, grandeur|derly were thy dear parents brought to my 
nd novelty in natural scenery, and its majes-|/remembrance, as Isat and gazed upon his clay 
‘¢ waters become the abode of civilization cold face. They have poured forth their souls 
nd refinement ; and when that arrives, I hope together as water, thought I, for themselves 
1 happier mood and under more auspicious and for Jerusalem’s progeny, and now their 
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to proclaim salvation. Perhaps the present 
dispensation through which our poor Society 
is passing, is as grievous as the time of Israel’s 
bond service in Egypt; yet it is good to re- 
member ‘ He (the Lord) brought them out of 
darkness and the shadow of death (when they 
cried unto him), and brake their bonds in 
sunder.’”’ 

“ Philada., 1st mo. 23d, 1854. * * * It 
seems to me that the rich, and the great, and 
the wise of this world, are as much opposed 
to the simplicity of the truth as it isin Jesus, 
as they were in that day when our blessed 
Redeemer thanked his Father that he had hid 
the mysteries of the kingdom from them, and 
revealed them unto babes. And they would 
fain have a separate altar, and not mingle 
with any but the wise and great. Is he 
wealthy? Is he intellectual? or learned or 
talented, then we must keep caste. Well all 
this must die the death. The foundation of 
God standeth sure, having this seal affixed 
upon it, ‘the Lord knoweth them that are 
his.’ Oh, how precious is this seal. May it 
be fixed upon us, my dear friend, that with 
the apostle in holy confidence we may be en- 
abled to say, ‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ?’ even though we should have 
to suffer more than we have ever yet known ; 
of being killed, as he said, all the day long, 
and accounted as sheep for the slaughter; if 
haply we may also be qualified to add as did 
the great apostle from living experience, ‘in 
all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us.’” 

“ Philada. 8th mo. 3d, 1854. * * How 
solemn are the sermons we daily meet; even 
many inaday. As Leighton says, the bill of 
mortality is truly very large. Though among 
our friends there is no sickness that I know 
of partaking of the nature of the epidemic. 

‘Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 

And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death!’ 

The poet’s description is abundantly evinced 
in the experience of each one of us at this 
solemn season, when the Lord’s voice is cry- 
ing unto the city, and the men of wisdom will 
see his name. Oh, may we all hear the rod 
and Him who hath appointed it, that while his 
judgments are abroad in the earth the inhabi- 
tants of the world may learn righteousness ; 


honored him many times in the assemblies of/and thus by hearkening to the Lord’s voice, 


as did the people of Nineveh, the threatening 
judgment may in mercy beaverted, and many, 
many more be prepared to magnify the merey 
of their dear Lord and Saviour, who bought 
us with his blood: even He who was spoken 
of by the loved disciple as ‘ the Lamb ot God, 
who taketh away the sins of the world. Oh, 
how great is his goodness, how long-suffering 
his mercy! would that every precious soul 
might be brought unto His footstool, that we 
might obtain pardon and reconciliation with 


ircumstances to revisit scenes fraught for me| Work is finished, and they are together sing-|God the Father through him, and thus come 
vith such thrilling interest; to ramble along|ing Alleluia, Alleluia! _ |to be numbered amongst the ransomed and 
he glowing beach of Bessie Lake; to sitdown| The storm, methinks, has not spent its/redeemed ones, whose names are written in 
mong the hot springs under the shadow of|might, and the champions, valiant for the/the Lamb's book of life. 

fount Everts; to thread unscared the mazy|Trath, many of them, are called from the field.| No matter then how soon the tender thread 
srests, retrace the dreary journey to the|What remains for us todo? Ah, there is little|of existence be severed, the life that never 
fadison Range, and with enraptured fancy|any of us can do, but endeavor to watch unto/ends being secured, an inheritance among 
‘aze upon the mingled glories and terrors of|prayer, and stand in readiness when the sound |all them that are sanctified being obtained 
he great falls and marvellous cafion, and of the going is heard in the tops of the mul-/through grace. * * * At seasons when 
9 enjoy in happy contrast with the trials berry trees, to answer the call of the holy|it would seem as though faith would fail, it is 
bey recall, their power to delight, elevate, | Captain who has a right to dispose of his ser-| good to bear in mind that ‘our Redeemer is 
nd overwhelm the mind with their wondrous Vants as it pleaseth him, whether to remain as strong, the Lord of Hosts is his name; He 
nd majestic beauty.” among the pots for a long season, or whether | will thoroughly plead the cause of his people, 
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, Selected 

BE OF GOOD CHEER—BE NOT AFRAID 

When the sky is dark and low’ring, 
And the tempest raging high, 

Billows swelling, breakers roaring, 

Christian, fear not—God is nigh. 


and execute judgment for them, and although 
it may be long in coming, and many dark days 
of sorrow may precede, yet my heart is often 
comforted in mourning, from a little view of 
a better dayto come. I may not live to see it, 
but it seems sealed upon my spirit that there 
shall come a time to the Lord’s dear children 
when their garments of mourning shall be ex- 
changed for those of gladness, and tbey shall 
sing with joy in their hearts of the dealings 
of the Lord with them, in the day when he 
led them as it were into darkness, but not into 
light. 

eit seems to me that dear , in his late 
trial, will be favored to see the hand of mercy. 
May it be sealed to his soul’s salvation, and 


blessed to his house.” 
(To be continued.) 


prevents the India-rubber from being affected 
by the heat of the summer sun, and tends to 
preserve it from the ordinary decomposing 
effects of the atmosphere. 

A new mode of noting the direction of the wind 
at any altitude.—W aldner, Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Osthofen, Germany, while engaged 
in examining the solar spots some years ago, 
had his attention attracted to an immense 
number of small white particles, which sud- 
denly came into view. He found that they 
were ice-crystals or snow-flakes, floating like 
the clouds in aerial currents. In the lower 
part of the atmosphere there are suspended 
in the air particles of an organic nature, as 
may be seen by admitting a beam of sunlight 
into a darkened room. It is proposed by 
means of these floating matters to determine 
the direction and force of the wind at different 
altitudes on cloudless days, by simply adjust- 
ing a telescope so as to give a distinct vision 
at two, three or more thousand feet, and to 
note the direction and rapidity of the particles, 
which will then clearly be seen as they cross 
the field of view. 

The behavior of metals under strain.—Serious 
weakness is often found in large masses of 
metals by what is termed internal strain. If 
a large iron casting is allowed to cool rapidly, 
the outer particles quickly become solid, and 
the crystallization of the interior particles is 
effected under the pressure and restraint of 
the solid exterior portions. The result isa 
degree of strain which often materially lessens 
the strength of the mass, and sometimes pro- 
duces cracks in the casting. The same con- 
dition of things exists in a less degree even in 
wrought iron. Some time ago, steel rods, 
several inches in thickness were attempted to 
be used in the construction of a large bridge ; 
but they were found to possess relatively but 
a small portion of the strength of the same 
steel cut into smaller bars. This subject has 
recently been investigated by Prof. Thurston, 
who finds the harder metals more affected by 
this source of weakness than the soft and 
ductile metals, probably because the particles 
of the latter more readily arrange themselves 
into such positions as to relieve the strain 
upon them. Ifa bar of metal is placed under 
the action of an external force, as the bearing 
of a heavy weight, some particles are more 
strained than others. If left in this condition 
the particles gradually shift positions, until the 
strain is equalized, and thus become capable 
of sustaining a pressure, which, if suddenly 
applied, would have broken the bar. On the 
other hand, serious loss of resistance is often 
the result of sudden strain, as that caused by 
blows. 

Vinegar-producing Polype-——A present was 
lately made to the Jardin d’Acclimatisation, in 
Paris, of a polype. The day after its intro- 
duction into the Aquarium it was found to 
have caused the death of all the animals 
around it. The explanation was had on ana- 
lyzing the water of the vessel. The polype 
was one of those rare animals whose bodies, 
when immersed in pure water, change it into 
a solution of acetic acid. 

Friendship, true friendship, is indeed a pre- 
cious thing—a rare gem—hard to find. It is 
however, to be met with here below. It is 
unchangeable as the source from which it 
springs. Its value is equally known and ap- 
preciated in prosperity and in adversity.— 
S. L. Grubb. . 


Tossed amid the wild commotion, 
Winds nor waves can thee o’erwhelm; 

Thy frail bark shall stem the ocean— 
Christ is sitting at the helm. 


What though mighty waves are rolling, 
And all human help is vain ? 

There is one the storm controlling 
Over all thy God doth reign. 


Child of God, thou’rt not forsaken ; 
Thou art still thy Father’s care; 
Let not faith in him be shaken, 
He doth hear and answer prayer. 


’Tis in love that he doth chasten, 
To draw closer to his breast; 
Stormy winds thy voyage hasten 

To thy bright, eternal rest. 


For “The Friend” 
Scientific Notes. 

At the border of the Lake of Geneva are 
observed occasional risings and sinkings of 
the water surface. These have been frequently 
studied at Geneva, and Vaucher (more especi- 
ally in the beginning of the century) made a 
full investigation of the subject, in which he 
was led to the result that these variations are 
produced by changes in the air pressure, and 
so must occur in other lakes also. When-at 
two different parts of the water-surface, the 
atmosphere pressure is different—when it di- 
minishes at one part, while at another it re- 
mains unaltered or rises, the water at the 
former will rise, and at the latter it will sink. 
The time of the appearance of these changes, 
and their coincidence with sudden barometric 
variations harmonized perfectly with this ex- 
planation. 

Large Tunnels. —The great tunnels in Ger- 
many have been all made for mining purposes, 
That at Freiberg is 24 miles long; the Ernst- 
August and Georg at Clausthal, 134 and 103 
miles, respectively ; the Joseph II., at Schem- 
nitz, 9} miles; the Rathschonberg, at Freiberg, 
8 miles; the Mount Cenis, 74 miles, which 
about completes the European list. In the 
United States, the Hoosac, in Massachusetts, 
is five miles long. The Sutro, in Nevada, for 
opening up the celebrated Comstock lode, al- 
though only four miles long, will, with its 
branches to the different mines, prove one of 
the most important in America. The Sierra 
Madre tunnel, at Black Hawk, commenced 
during the present year, will be 12 miles long. 

New Rubber Composition for Water-proofing. 
John Macintosh, whose name is very familiar 
in connection with the use of water-proof 
fabrics, has recently patented a compound of 
India-rubber with carbon, which promises to 
be very useful. He mixes about four parts of 
carbon in a fine powder with one of caout- 
chouc. The mixture is accomplished by pass- 
ing the materials through rollers heated to 
about 250°. These rollers are very powerful 
and fixed in strong bearings. They are pro- 
vided with spiral cutters. The result is that 
the rubber will be cut, torn and masticated in 
contact with the dry carbon, and expelled 
from the delivering end of the machine in a 
hot, plastic, homogeneous mass, whence it 
may be conveyed to the feeding end, for a 
second and more complete treatment. It may 
then be applied directly to the surface of a 
textile fabric, such as canvass, by passing it 
under heavy pressure through heated rollers, 
By this process, the compound is forced into 
the interstices of the fabric, and so becomes 
as it were incorporated with it. The carbon 


Soon shall end thy tribulation, 
Soon shall dawn a brighter day ; 

Rest in Christ’s sweet consolation, 
“Lo, I am with thee alway.” 


Yes, in safety he will guide thee 
Over life’s tempestuous sea ; 

He knows all that doth betide thee, 
And will thy sure refuge be. 


Even now the coast thou’rt nearing; 
Soon thy feet shall touch the strand; 
See the mountain tops appearing, 
Bathed in light—Emmanuel’s land. 
egg 


THE BIRTH RECORD. 
Sitting to-night in my old arm-chair, 
With my Bible on my knee, 
I read from its record page of birth 
The names of children three; 
And written beneath, in the same strong hand, 
While the heart was breaking with pain, 
“The Lord hath given and taken away,” 
But “blessed be his name.” 


With two, the record of life was short, 
Like a summer’s day of joy; 

I can see them now, with these dim old eyes, 
My little girl and boy; 

And I think of them when I read the words 
In an old, old book, which saith, 

“They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

And divided not in death.” 


For the other—“ my baby” I call him still— 
Though he grew to manhood tall, — 

When they told me God had taken him, 
I felt he had taken my all: 

And long I cherished rebellious thoughts, 
Before I could learn to say, 

“Blessed be the Lord. ’Twas he that gave, 

Tis he that hath taken away.” 


So when I take this sacred Book 
Where God hath writ his will, 
I can read in peace my children’s names 
While I say, “ My heart, be still !” | 
And the dear, dear hand that wrote those names 
Grasps mine in trust and love; } 
i 
A 
7 
al 
on 


“Dear wife, their names are also writ 
In the Book of Life above !” wnaeie 

Palm-wine.—On the warmer plains, tl 
wine-palm (Cocos butyracea) is grown. I 8 
many of them near San Ubaldo. The 
is very simply prepared. The tree is fell 
and an oblong hole cut into it, just below! 
crown of leaves. This hole is eight ine! 
deep, passing nearly through the trunk. — 
is about a foot long and four inches bro: 
and in this hollow the juice of the tree 
mediately begins to collect, scarcely any ri 
ning out at the butt where it has been ¢ 
off. This tendency of the sap to ascent 
well shown in another plant, the water l 


; 
! 
} 
: 
. 
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) get the water from this it must be cut first 

high as one can reach; then about a foot 
ym the ground, and out of a length of about 
ven feet, a pint of fine cool water will run ; 
t if cut at the bottom first, the sap will as- 
nd so rapidly that very little will be ob- 
ined. In three days after cutting the wine- 
lm the hollow will be filled with a clear 
llowish wine, the fermented juice of the 
ee; and this will continue to secrete daily 
r twenty days, during which the tree will 
ive yielded some gallons of wine. I was 
ld that a very large grove of the trees was 
t down by the Government near Grenada, on 
count of the excesses of the Indians, who 
ed to assemble there on their festivals, and 
t drunk on the palm wine. The Indians 
Nicaragua, when the Spaniards first came 
aongst them, objected to the preaching of 
e padres against intemperance. They said, 
yetting drank did no man any harm.”— 
at's Naturalist in Nicaragua. 


“Keep the Heart Alive.” 

The longer I live, the more expedient I find 
to endeavor more and more to extend my 
mpathies and affections. The natural ten- 
sncy of advancing years is to narrow and 
mtract these feelings. I do not mean that 
wish to form a new friendship every day, to 
crease my circle of intimates ; these are very 
fferent affairs. But J find it conduces to 
y mental health and happiness to find out 
i I can which is amiable and lovable in 
iose I come in contact with, and make the 
ostofit. It may fall very far short of what 
was once wont to dream of; it may not sup- 
y the place of what I have known, felt, and 
sted, but it is better than nothing. Itseems 
) keep the feelings and affections in exercise ; 
keeps the ‘heart alive in its humanity; and 
atil we shall all be spiritual this is alike our 
ity and our interest.—Bernard Barton. 


For “The Friend.” 
Something more about Animal Character. 

: (Continued from page 342.) 
Speaking of cats exhibiting intelligence at 
mes, as marked as other animals, I am re- 
inded of one that lived in the family of one 
f my relatives who evinced frequent in- 
ances of it; and on repeated occasions at 
ne time, she certainly showed remarkable 
wrewdness. They had been again and again 
annoyed by having the front door bell rung, 
nd on its being promptly attended to, find- 
ig no one there. Concluding it was pro- 
ably done by some runaway boys, one day 
hen it had been repeated pretty quickly in 
iccession, one of the family determined to 
‘atch from the parlor window, to detect, if 
e could, the offender. Soon the bell rang 
in, but no one had gone near the door step. 
he mystery was now to be solved in some 
ther way; when one of the girls in the 
itchen—which I think was in the basement— 
appened to observe that sometimes as soon 
3she opened the kitchen stair door, to at- 
md to the ringing of the front door bell, puss 
ould dash through, and up the stairs. They 
xen feeling satisfied, that she was at least on 
1e alert for these opportunities, she was 
ratched ; and was soon discovered climbing 
p to the top of a high wood pile in the cel- 
st,—which communicated with the kitchen, 
e door being often opened,—over which the 
l-wire passed ; and jumping on it, or work- 
at it in some way until the bell rang; 


then she would quickly spring down, and be 
ready to run up the stairs, when the door at the 
foot of them was opened. Here then seemed 
to be reasoning and drawing conclusions. She 
had observed that when the bell in the kitchen 
was rung, the door was opened; and when 
on some occasion, indulging the cat propen- 
sity for climbing on high places, she had hap- 
pened to ring the bell by bending the wire 
while walking on the top.of the wood pile, 
she observed cause and effect; and soon my 
lady availed herself of her acquired knowledge 
and ability to profit by it, and rang the bell 
when she wished some one to wait upon, and 
open the door for her. 

Though numerous instances are recorded of 
the intelligence of the dog, some so extra- 
ordinary, that they would be considered, had 
man been the actor, as no small evidence of 
the brightness of his intellect ;—some indeed 
too much so to be attributed to his reasoning 
powers at all, but rather, to the immediate 
influence of an overruling Providence,—yet 
many more might doubtless be added to the 
list. I remember one instance which was re- 
lated by the owner of the dog to a member 
of our family, which was certainly very re- 
markable. The dog one evening had been 
lying quietly before an open fire-place—ap- 
parently asleep. When he suddenly started 
up and stood for a short time as if listening. 
He then went to the door and seemed anxious 
to get out ; on its being opened he immediately 
went through, and ran rapidly up the stairs 
all the way to the garret door. It being sin- 
gular, and so rare for him to act thus, and 
being avery intelligent dog, he was followed ; 
on opening the door, for which he was eagerly 
waiting, he went in paused awhile as if listen- 
ing or dissatisfied, then soon came back, and 
dashed down the stairs again to the front 
door. Appearing impatient to go out, his 
master promptly opened it; when outside, 
he waited on the neighbor’s step which 
joined that of his master, and seemed to en- 
treat to have their door opened. His- whole 
conduct was so unaccountable, that they at 
once rang the neighbor’s bell—when he darted 
in without ceremony, running up their stairs 
as he had done up his master’s, and was fol- 
lowed. Ido not now remember what were 
his demonstrations when he was admitted into 
their garret room; but they were such as in- 
duced them to open the window; when the 
cause of his excitement and anxiety was soon 
made manifest, by the discovery of a man 
who was hiding behind the stack of chimneys 
between the two houses, where he had gone 


with the intention of entering one, or both of] bag, 


them for the purpose of robbery. How little 
could the robber have imagined, that the 
small noise he might make as he ensconced 
himself closely to the chimney, would be com- 
municated by the flue to the parlor where the 
family sat. But that this dog should not only 
hear it, but should so promptly decide whence 
it proceeded—that there wassomething wrong 
connected with it—and then immediately, upon 
the readiest, yes the only way to detect it— 
that he should seem to know that by going 
up the stairs they might get out upon the 
roof to do this—and, finding when there the 
object of his search could not be reached, that 
he should forthwith infer from appearances, 


that the neighbor’s chimney was attached to’ 


his master’s, and without any delay come to 


) the conclusion that the only way to accomplish t i 
his purpose was to proceed to the stair way, ‘is no other way—there is no other way.” 


and roof of his house, certainly exhibited al- 
together, a most remarkable train of appar- 
ent reasoning and decision, which would be 
no discredit to human intellect. 

The account given in the first extracts from 
P. G. H. on animal character, of the cow who 
was so restive her owner could not milk her 
without letting her have a calf to lick, was 
somewhat curious. But there did not seem to 
me anything very remarkable about it, nor 
calculated to “grate on our sensibilities,” 
that the cow, when she accidentally ripped 
open the bag made of the skin of her calf that 
had died,—which had been filled with hay, by 
her master, and given her to lick to keep her 
quiet,—should immediately eat the hay—the 
provender she was in the habit of feeding 
upon ; the delicious fragrance of which would 
at once speak for its identity, though it was 
found in so queer a place; for I do not believe 
she took it for her calf at all. It died so 
soon—on the day of its birth—she could 
hardly have known it as her calf, certainly 
not long enough to be expected to love it. 
And just supposing the unnatural dismal look- 
ing lump, “without head or feet,” had hap- 
pened to have rolled towards her, it is most 
probable she would have been so startled, she 
would have attacked it with her horns. Itis 
no wonder “mamma first opened enormous 
eyes,” and slowly stooped her head towards 
it. But seeing that it laid still, and the quite 
probably familiar smell, bringing it home to, 
her as it were, she with the enjoyment that 
cows seem to feel in licking each other, which 
we so often see, soon began to indulge her 
propensity with just the “delightful tender- 
ness” she would feel in licking any calf not 
her own, or another cow—nothing more ; 
(love apparently, often having nothing to do 
with it, though where love exists it may en- 
hance the pleasure.) And she having taken 
such special delight in this soothing indul- 


gence that, “a calf,” not it would seem ne- 
cessarily her own, had to be brought to keep 
her quiet when being milked. And why 
should she manifest “surprise” on finding the 
hay? The surprise was experienced, and 
manifested, when she first saw the strange look- 
ing mass—having a recognized smell, which 
may have influenced her rather sooner, under 
such odd circumstances, to indulge her in- 
clination for licking her kind; but not because 
she really took it for a living calf, much less 
for her own offspring ; and doubtless she was 
the more inclined to continue so doing from 
day to day, because she perceived the refresh- 
ing odor of the hay from the carelessly made 
with the promise, or an indefinite hope 


of the coming feast from within. 
(To be continued.) 


Extract from a Testimony of Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting concerning John Simpson.—A few 
days before his decease, he desired the follow- 
ing testimony to be taken down in writing, 
and spread among his friends, as his last 
legacy. He then observed, that ‘the nearer 
he drew to the close of life, the plainer he 
saw, and the clearer evidence he had, tbat the 
greatest deception Satan practised upon man- 
kind was, he persuaded them that they could 
be Christians without baptism, that is, spiritual 
baptism, but it was his express desire, that 
they might not be deceived; but be willing 
to endure that baptism, which Christ was 
baptised with,” frequently repeating, “ there 
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For “The Friend.” 

From anew English work on “ The Uni- 
verse,” by Richard A. Procter, “recently con- 
firmed by the chief astronomers of Great 
Britain,” the following portions have been 
selected and offered for insertion in “The 
Friend.” In selecting what is believed will 
most interest the general reader, it has been 
found necessary occasionally to change a few 
words in order to make suitable connection 
of different parts; but it is believed that in no 
case has any change of idea resulted. Many 
ideas and theories entirely new, are pro- 
pounded respecting the construction of the 
starry heavens; and these are illustrated in 
so clear and forcible a manner, and withal in 
such strict accordance with recent discoveries, 
as cannot fail to render the work from which 
these selections are made, of great interest 
and value to those who are at all interested in 
the grand and noble science of astronomy. 


Star Streams. 


To those who rightly appreciate its mean- 
ing, the Milky Way is the most magnificent 
of all astronomical phenomena. However 
opinions may vary as to the configuration of 
the star-streams composing this object, no 
doubt now exists among astronomers that 
the Milky Way consists really of suns, some 
doubless falling short of our own sun in bril- 
liancy, but many probably surpassing it. 
Around these suns, we may fairly conceive, 
there revolve systems of dependent orbs, each 
supporting its myriads of living creatures. 
We have afforded to us a noble theme for con- 
templation, in the consideration of the endless 
diversities of structure, and of arrangement, 
which must prevail throughout this immen- 
sity of systems. 

I propose to examine what is known of 
this marvellous object, and to present some 
considerations which appear to me to have 
an important bearing on the views we should 
form of its structure. 

Galileo was the first to prove, though earlier 
astronomers had entertained the notion, that 
the Milky Way is composed of a vast num- 
ber of stars, crowded closely together. But 
no attempt was made to offer a theory of its 
structure until, in 1754, Thomas Wright, in 
his ‘Theory of the Universe,’ propounded 
views closely according with those entertained 
later by Sir. W. Herschel. Wright, having 
examined a portion of the galaxy with a re- 
flecting telescope, only one foot in focal length, 
came to the conclusion that our sun is in the 
midst of a vast stratum of stars; that it is 
when we look along the direction in which 
this stratum extends, that we see the zone of 
light constituting the Milky Way; and that 
as the line of sight is inclined at a greater 
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cessively towards different parts of the heavens, 


bie at any single view. 
this reflector was 15’ in diameter, so that the 
portion of the sky included in any one view 
was less than one-fourth of that covered by 
the moon. He found the number of stars 
visible in different parts of the heavens, in a 
field of view of this size to be very variable. 
Sometimes there were but two or three stars 
in the field; indeed, on one occasion he counted 
only three stars in four fields. In other parts 
of the heavens the whole field was crowded 
with stars. In the richer parts of the galaxy 
as many as 400 or 500 stars would be visible 
at once, and on one occasion he saw as many 


his telescope, when the richest part of the 
galaxy was under observation. Now, on the 
assumption above named, the number of stars 
visible when the telescope was pointed in 
any given direction was a criterion of the 
depth of the bed of stars in that direction. 
Thus, by combining a large number of ob- 
servations, a conception—rough, indeed, but 
instructive—might be formed of the figure of 
that stratum of stars within which our sun is 
situated. 

Herschel had noticed, so early as 1785, that 
there is a tendency in the Milky Way to clus- 
ter around definite regions of the heavens; 
and he saw that the fact of such clustering 
was sufficient to account for many irregulari- 
ties of its figure, quite irrespectively of the 
absolute extent of the Milky Way in space. 
If we are looking from a height at the lights 
of a large town, we may fairly assume that a 
row of many lights very closely ranged, lies 
ata greater distance from us than another 
row containing lights more widely dispersed, 
if we have reason to suppose that throughout 
all the streets of the town the lights are 
separated by distances approximately equal. 
But if we have reason to suspect that there 
are some streets lighted more fully thaw 
others, the inference would be no longer valid. 
And again, Herschel suspected that there are 
stars so large as to bear a sort of sway among 
other stars by superior attractive influence. 
Here, then, was another element of difficulty, 
since it becomes clear (1) that the brilliancy 
of a star is no positive evidence of proximity ; 
and (2) that there may be (besides the obvious 
clusterings already considered) laws of sys- 
tematic distribution; which might largely 
modify the evidence afforded by star-gauging. 
For instance, returning to the illustration 
given above, if we have reason to suspect 
that there are many lights of superior bril- 
liancy, in some parts of a town, and that 
further there are in some streets laws of ar- 


and greater angle to the mean plane of the 
stratum, the apparent density of the star- 
grouping gradually diminishes. 

But it is to Sir. W. Herschel, and the sup- 
plementary labors of Sir. J. Herschel, that we 
owe the more definite views nofy commonly 
entertainéd respecting the Via Lactea. The 
elder Herschel, whose nobly speculative views 
of nature were accompanied by practical com- 
mon sense, and a wonderful power of patient 
observation, applied to the heavens his cele- 
brated method of gauging. He assumed as a 
first principle, to be modified by the results 
of observation, that there is a tolerable uni- 
formity in the distribution of stars through 
space. Directing his twenty feet reflector suc. 


rangement among the lights, or that there are 
irregularities of surface-contour, which pro- 
duce here and there a greater or less fore- 
shortening than would result ona level ground, 
we should have to make allowance for these 
points in attempting to form an estimate of 
the distances at which the different parts of, 
the town are removed from us. 

Still, the results obtained by Sir. W. Her- 
schel have very properly been accepted as 
affording general evidence of high value. 

Sir J. Herschel, during his residence at the 
Cape of Good Hope, carried out an extensive 
series of observations of the southern heavens. 


he counted the number of stars which were visi-| with those obtained by Sir William Hersch 
The field of view of|It appeared, however, that the southern her 


as 588. He calculated that in one quarter of|an estimate of the real configuration of t 
an hour, 116,000 stars traversed the field of|galactic system are those which have be¢ 


‘group of Orion already noticed. 


sult agreeing, in a most remarkable mann 


sphere is somewbat richer in stars than t 
northern, a result which has been accept 
as indicating that our system is probab 
somewhat nearer the southern than the nor 
ern part of the galactic nebula. Moreov 
Sir J. Herschel was led to believe that t 
sidereal system forms a cloven flat ring rath 
than a dise. et 

Combining the results obtained by the ty 
Herschels, we should assign to the stratum 
stars a figure somewhat resembling that of 
solid cloven disc. Te) 

The main difficulties in attempting to for 


already mentioned. Have we evidence ce 
firming or disproving (1) the tendency 
clustering suggested by the elder Hersch 
(2) the possible variability among star-ma 
nitudes, and (3) the action of influences é 
erted by large stars in guiding or swayir 
others? It appears to me that there are i 
dications of a very obvious and importa 
character, which have been either altogeth 
unnoticed, or much less noticed than they d 
serve. 

If any connection should appear betwe 
the configuration of our galaxy, and the 2 
rangement of stars which are assumed to 
much nearer to us than the Milky Way, 
will be obvious that we must somewhat modi 
the views held by the two Herschels respe¢ 
ing the sidereal system. 

Now, I think one can trace a connectic 
between the stars readily visible to the nake 
eye, and that stream of nebulous light whi¢ 
the view we are examining teaches us to co 
sider as at an enormous distance beyond tho 
stars. In the northern portion, ae 
connection is not very remarkable. We s 
that a large number of the brighter stars I 
on or near the Milky Way, but the relatic 
is not so marked that we can regard this 4 
rangement as positive evidence of aggreg 
tion. However, I think no one who has @ 
tentively examined the glories of Orion, tl 
richly-jeweled Taurus, the singular festoon — 
stars in Perseus, and the closely set stars 4 
Cassiopeia, but must have felt that the ass 
ciation of splendor along this streak of tk 
heavens is not wholly accidental. The ste 
here seem to form a system, and a syste 
which one can hardly conceive to be whol 
unconnected with the neighboring stream | 
the Milky Way. Butin the southern pe 
tion the arrangement is yet more remarkab! 
and significant. From Scorpio, over the fee 
of the Centaur, over the keel of Argo, to Can) 
Major, there is a clustering of brilliant star 
which it seems wholly impossible not to co 
nect. with the background of nebulous ligh 
It is noteworthy, also, that this stream of sta 
merges into the stream commencing with th 
or is th 
all. It is impossible not to be strack by 
marked absence of bright stars in the regio 
of the heavens between Algol, Crux, and Ce 
vus. One has the impression that the sta 
have been attracted towards the region 
the stream indicated, so as to leave this spa 
comparatively bare. 

(To be continued.) 


Applying his father’s method of gauging, with 


a telescope of equal power, he obtained a re- 


God will never fail those who truly r 
and depend on Him to the end. 
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For “The Friend.” 


fifteen hundred feet in the direction of a 


‘he following remarks upon the testimony| grave, he had strength enough remaining to 
the early Methodists against a conformity | enable him to climb the rock and to seat him- 
h the spirit of the world, are taken from|gelf upon it. 


tte number of the Christian Advocate : 


The plan of a rescue was not easy to solve, 


It was especially in the departments of/and the question of the power of endurance 
asements and of dress, that ‘old-fashioned|remaining to the old man was a serious one. 
thodism’ made its protests against the Fortunately Mr. Pettibone had informed the 
‘it and fashions of the world. To the super-|neople at the Cave of the Winds that a man 
ul this may seem to indicate a narrowness/had fallen from the bridge, and Thomas Con- 


view, and capriciousness of selection, but 
ser observation will detect a deep religious 
losophy in it. The temptations that most 
tainly lead Christians astray are those that 
1e in the form of allurements to pleasure— 
lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye, and 
pride of life—and these all find their grati- 
tions in amusements, and gay equipage. 
» depth of religious convictions, and the 
pestness of purpose to lay hold on eternal 
_which especially characterized the ori- 
al Methodists, impelled them to get as far 
possible out of the way of temptations by 
iding whatever might draw them toward 
world. ; 

t was not, therefore, merely a blind su- 
stition and asceticism that impelled them 
the singularities that distinguished them. 
y dreaded the very appearance of evil, 
carefully avoided its forms ; and recogniz- 
themselves as leading a life hid with Christ 
rod, they were not ashamed to appear as 
rims and strangers in the sight of those 
) knew them not. The earnest desire, 
m amounting to a passion, manifested for 
Jy array, and for fashionable amusements, 
h some professed christians, are infallible 
cations of the decay of all deep religious 
viction and earnest impulses toward the 
istian life. It is only when the heart is 


bout the rich consolations of religion that. 


ungers and thirsts after the pleasures of 
world. * * * We are not of those who 
template without painful alarm the preva- 
-e of the spirit and the practices of worldly 
formity among our people.” 


The Hero of Niagara. 
‘he following detailed account of the re- 
t accident at Niagara, and the gallant 
sue of the victim, is given by the Buffalo 
rier: William McCullough, a painter by 
le, aged about sixty years, and a respected 
zen of Niagara Falls, was engaged in paint- 
the middle bridge which spans the torrent 


roy, one of the guides, heard the remark. He 
knew he was the only man that could save 
McCullough. Some distance above the rock 
he found awaiting use a coil of rope, about an 
inch in thickness, and passed it into the bands 
of about a dozen or fifteen men. He con- 
sulted nobody—he asked no one’s advice; but, 
with as much coolness as if he were proceed- 
ing to his dinner, he took one end of the ropein 
his left hand, told them to play it out to him, 
descended the bank, and proceeded into the 
river, only taking the precaution to divest 
himself of his boots. 

About forty feet from the shore he discoy- 
ered that the rocks over which he picked his 
way were too slippery in the strong current, 
and he returned. He sent to the Cave of the 
Winds for his felt shoes, and these were 
brought to him with the utmost despatch. 
These donned he again started on his perilous 
journey from a point about two hundred feet 
above the rock on which sat McCullough. 
Cautiously, but with imperturbable coolness, 
he moved out in an oblique direction till he had 
reached a point beyond the line of the rock, 
the waters at every step threatening to sweep 
him out of sight. Carefully he picked his 
way, now in shallow water and now in deep, 
and down with the angry tide he went till he 
reached the rock, and found awaiting his 
coming a man shivering, exhausted, and al- 
most incapable of utterance. 

He tied the rope about McCullough’s waist, 
took hold of it himself with hia left hand sim- 
ply, and both started for the shore. For a 
hundred feet or so Conroy had not only to 
look out for himself, but for the enfeebled old 
man in his charge. It was hard work, but 
they made this distance without accident. 

The end was not yet, however, for as they 
entered the torrent which ran between the 
shore and the rock both were swept off their 
feet and buried in the mad waters. The men 
on shore pulled the rope as rapidly as was 
safe, and McCullough and his rescuer were 


; rushes between the first and second of|dragged ashore. The paper mill whistle blew 


Three Sister Islands. He occupied a 
tion, with a companion, on a scaffold 
ch had been swung down on the lower 
of the bridge. Approaching his fellow- 
kman, he asked him for some putty, and, 
iving the same, he stepped back just a 
too far, and in an instant was on his 
at the bottom of the torrent. The other 
man and George EH. Curtis, who wit- 
ed the accident, and who were paralyzed 


Sullough, watched the disappearing form 
t was swept out of the more rapid current 
a small eddy, from the midst of which 
a rock. Against this rock, which is 


the hour of noon just as Conroy and McCal- 
lough reached the bank, and simultaneously 
with this huzzas rent the air and ecstasy 
usurped the place of dread anxiety. The 
crowd, wishing to testify promptly and sub- 
stantially to their appreciation of Conroy’s 
heroism, took up a collection for him, and 
about $200 were handed to him. 

W. McCullough’s condition was. found to 
be quite serious, partial delirium having set 


hat seemed to be the inevitable fate of|in, but no fatal consequences are anticipated. 


The hero was born in Ottawa, Canada, 
twenty-five years of age, of Irish parentage, 
but spent his early boyhood in Montreal. For 
seven years he was a sailor along the New- 


submerged, McCullough was thrown,|foundland coast, and only about seven years 
ng been rolled over on his face just before|have elapsed since he first became a citizen 
hing it, and, with the instinct of a drown-|of Niagara Falls. In the fall of 1872 he made 
an, he clung to it. At the rock the water|an excursion with Professor Tyndall under 
ween four and five feet deep, and, al-|the Falls, in a report of which the eminent 
h stunned by the fall and exhausted by|scientist showed his appreciation of Conroy’s 
gry waters which had borne him about! heroic qualities. He isa quarter of an inch 


over six feet in height, and weighs now 209 
pounds, although his full avoirdupois is 220. 
He has a powerful frame, a quiet pair of eyes, 
brown hair and sandy mustache. 

He has enormous strength and unfailing 
courage, and seems unwitting of the ‘posses- 
sion of any great qualities of body, mind or 
heart, all of which are pre-eminently his. He 
has a wife and three children, of whom he is 
proud, and works hard as a guide at the Cave 
of the Winds for their maintenance.— Late 
Paper. 


ee 


Selected. 

I well remember, said an eminent minister 
in North Wales, that when the Spirit of God 
first convinced me of my sin and danger, and 
of the many difficulties and enemies I must 
encounter, if ever I intended reaching heaven, 
I was often to the last degree in fear; the 
prospect of the many strong temptations and 
allurements, to which my youthful years 
would unavoidably expose me, greatly dis- 
couraged me. I often used to tell an aged 
soldier of Christ, that I wished I had borne 
the burden and heat of the day like him. His 
usual reply was, that so long as I feared and 
was humbly dependent upon God, I should 
never fall, but certainly prevail. I have found 
it so. O, blessed be the Lord, that I can now 
raise up my Ebenezer, and say, ‘ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped me.”— Remarkable Provi- 
dences. 


Antiquarian Discovery in the Crimea.—The 
Cologne Gazette says: “Last year, near 
Kertch, three catacombs were discovered. 
One of them is situated on the northern slope 
of the Mithridates Mount, and its interior is 
decorated with stucco work and pictures in 
fresco, in which various animals and hunting 
scenes are represented. At the entrance there 
are visible on the side walls, where the stucco 
has fallen off, symbols, monograms, and figures 
of animals, cut with sharp tools. Mr. Lucenko, 
the director of the Kertch Museum, has since 
opened two catacombs, which, however, have 
proved less interesting. In the opinion of an- 
tiquaries, the paintings found in the catacombs 
belong to an Oriental people. As evidence of 
this are pointed out the high headdresses and 
helmets of the warriors, and the short manes 
of the horses, which are represented as they 
are on the Assyrian monuments. As the 
bright colors of the pictures were becoming 
dimmed through contact with the damp at- 
mosphere, the entrance to the catacombs has 
for a time been closed in order to protect the 
pictures from entire destruction. In the re- 
presentations of battles, fighting men of two 
different nationalities are clearly distinguish- 
able. One class have round beardless faces, 
and wear armor which covers the whole body 
and extends down to the ankles. Their arms 
consist. of two lances and a round shield. The 
other class, their opponents, have beards and 
thick long hair. They are armed with bows, 
lances and square shields. The bearded men 
appear to be besieged, whence it may be con- 
cluded that these frescoes are the productions 
of their beardless assailants. On other pic- 
tures are represented bears, wild boars, stags, 
birds of various kinds, and plants with large 
broad leaves. Especially remarkable is a pic- 
ture which represents an animal resembling 
a lion, and behind in the air a winged Cupid 
in a sort of Roman drapery. Besides these 
frescoes there have been found two small 
statuettes of clay, one of which represents the 
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sitting figure of a woman, who holds in her 
right hand a flat, cup shaped vessel, and wears 
a high three-cornered head dress. This figure 
has a remarkable resemblance to the stone 
figures of women found in the grave mounds 
of the steppes. The other statuette, also that 
of a woman, likewise wears a remarkable 
three-parted head dress.” 


Ticks.—No one who has not lived and moved 
about amongst the bush of the tropics can 
appreciate what a torment the different para- 
sitical species of acarus or ticks are. On my 
first journey in northern Brazil, I had my 
legs inflamed and ulcerated from the ankles 
to the knees, from the irritation produced by 
a minute red tick that is brushed off the low 
shrubs, and attaches itself to the passer-by. 
This little insect is called the “ Mocim” by 
the Brazilians, and is a great torment. It is 
so minute that except by careful searching it 
cannot be perceived, and it causes an intolera- 
ble itching. If the skin were thickly covered 
with hair, it would be next to impossible to 
get rid of it. Through all tropical America, 
during the dry season, a brown tick (Jxodes 
bovis), varying in size from a pin’s head to a 
pea, is very abundant. In Nicaragua, in April, 
they are very small, and swarm upon the 
plains, so that the traveller often gets covered 
with them. They get up on the tips of the 
leaves, and shoots of low shrubs, and stand 
with their hind legs stretched out. Each foot 


has two hooks or claws, and with these it 
lays hold of any animal brushing past. All 
large land animals seem subject to their at- 
tacks. I have seen them on snakes and igu- 
anas, on many of the large birds, especially on 
the curassows, and they abound on all the 
larger mammals, together with some of the 
small ones. Sick and weak animals are par- 
ticularly infested with them, probably because 
they have not the strength to rub and pick them 
off, and they must often hasten, if they do not 
cause their death. The herdsmen or “vac- 
queros,” keep a ball of soft wax at their houses, 
which they rub over their skin when they 
come in from the plains, the small “ garra- 
patos” sticking to it, whilst the larger ones 
are picked off.—Belt’s Naturalist in Nicaragua. 


To pass through life without sorrow, would 
naturally speaking be good; but patiently to 
bear sorrow, and profit by it, is still better; 
the former is a temporary good, the latter 
eternal. 
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SIXTH MONTH 20, 1874. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrien.—It is reported that the steamer Queen 
Elizabeth, recently lost near Gibraltar, had on board 
one of the most valuable cargoes ever shipped from 
Calcutta. The entire value of the cargo is estimated at 
$2,540,000, including $1,650,000 worth of indigo, $250,- 
000 worth of tea, and $115,000 of silk, shellac, and 
other articles. The vessel was valued at $135,000, 
making the aggregate loss $2,775,000. The vessel and 
cargo were insured for nearly $2,000,000. 

The authorities of London, after careful scientific in- 
vestigation, have concluded to pave the streets with 
wood and asphalt exclusively. 

In the House of Commons, Gladstone has presented 
a petition to Parliament, signed by 86,000 laborers, ask- 
ing for the assimilation of county and borough fran- 
chises. 

In the House of Commons, Bourke, Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in reply to a question from John 


. 


Simon, said the draft of a code sent by the government 
of Russia for consideration by the Congress upon Inter- 
national Law, soon to assemble at Brussels, relates to 
the exercise of military authority in an enemy’s coun- 
try, the distinction between combatants and non-com- 
batants, various modes of warfare, reprisals, &c. Bourke 
added that the British government had not yet decided 
whether it would send delegates to the Congress. 

An excellent registration system of births, marriages 
and deaths in the British isles enables the Registrar 
General to make an annual estimate of the population 
that is nearly as accurate as the regular census. For 
the year 1874 the estimate is 32,412,010, an increase of 
928,319 since the last census in 1871. There is an in- 
crease of 936,363 in England and Wales, and 102,898 


was read, amid profound silence. It declares that 
government of France is a monarchy; the throne 
longs to the head of the house of France; Mars 
MacMahon may assume the title of Lieutenant of 
kingdom, and the national constitution be determi 
by agreement between the king and national repre 
tatives. A motion that the resolution should be refer 
to a committee was defeated by a large majority. 

Unitep Sratres.—The House of Representati 
has passed the bill appropriating $500,000 for the 
lief of the sufferers by the floods in the Mississi 
Alabama and Tombigbee rivers. 

The Senate and House have been unable to agree 
the currency bill. It seems to be well understood t 
any measure increasing the paper circulation will 


in Scotland, and a decrease of 111,093 in Ireland. The]vetoed by the President. The majority of Con, 
largest cities are London, with 3,400,700 inhabitants ;|]seems bent on inflation, while the President is fi 


Liverpool, 510,640; Glasgow, 508,109; Birmingham, 
360,892; Manchester, 355,339 ; Dublin, 314,666; Leeds, 
278,798 ; Sheffield, 261,029 ; Edinburg, 211,691 ; Bristol, 
192,889. 

A Calcutta dispatch of the 9th says: Advices from 
the famine-stricken districts are more favorable. Cases 
of actual starvation are nowrare. Numbers of persons 
employed at various relief works are leaving in conse- 
quence of rains, which prevail everywhere. 

The purchase of livings in the Established Church of 
England is once more the subject of much attention in 
that country. As at present, any man who has taken 
the necessary degree at the University, and has money 
enough, may buy a living, the consequence is that many 
men unfit for the position, obtain them in this manner. 

The population of Sweden at the end of 1867 was 
4,195,000 ; in 1869, only 4,158,000; 1870, 4,168,000, and 
in 1872, again 4,250,000. 

London, 6th mo, 15th.—Consols 92%. U. S. sixes, 
1865, 108}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8 5-16d. 

A Vienna dispatch of the 11th says: The Inter- 
national Sanitary Congress has been postponed until 
January 9, 1875. 

The Spanish government has authorized its generals 
commanding the national forces in the north, to grant 
pardons to Carlists who give in their submission to the 
government. 

A dispatch from the Spanish frontier says that numer- 
ous bands of the Basque provinces have revolted against 
Don Carlos, demanding peace. Don Carlos has ordered 
that upon capture they shall be shot. 

A special, to the Times from Spain says, General 
Concha and staff have left Logrono for Tisdela. Thirty 
thousand national troops are marching to the Comescras 
valley. The Carlist army under Dorregaray numbers 
24,000 men. 

It is reported that eighteen Carlist officers have been 
shot at Toloza, by order of Don Carlos, for mutiny. 

The French National Assembly continues violently 
excited. The feeling is especially bitter between the 
Bonapartists and Radical Republicans. It was neces- 
sary to place a strong guard on the train which con- 
veyed the deputies from Versailles to Paris, the even- 
ing of the 10th inst., to protect the Bonapartists from 
Gambetta’s supporters. The Imperialist journals con- 
tain violent attacks on the Left. On the return of the 
Deputies from Versailles, Count St. Croix struck Gam- 
betta across the face with a stick, for which he was 
promptly arrested. For this outrage the Count was 

fined and sentenced to six month’s imprisonment. 

The Left claims 330 members, pledged to vote for the 
dissolution of the Assembly, and they only require 30 
more to carry the motion, which they intend to intro- 
duce at an early day. 

On the 10th the Assembly, by a vote of 348 to 337, 
adopted an amendment to the municipal electoral bill, 
fixing the age of electors at twenty-one instead of twenty- 
five years as proposed by the government, which was 
thus defeated on a vital provision of the bill. 

On the 15th a constitutional bill prepared by the Left 
Centre was introduced by Casimer Perier, who moved 
its consideration be declared “urgent.” He said the 
country demanded the termination of the provisional 
state. He urged union against Bonapartism and dema- 
gogues. Laboulaye supported the motion for “ urgency.” 
He said recent events had shown the dangers of a pro- 
visional condition. A monarchy was impossible, and 
the Empire would only lead to the invasion and op- 
pression of France. The Republic was the government 
of all for all, and its establishment would inspire the 
country with confidence. The vote was then taken on 
the motion for urgency and it was agreed to, yeas 345, 
nays 341, all the ministers voting against it, but in their 
capacity as members of the Assembly only, the motion 
not being made a cabinet question. 

After this vote a resolution from the extreme Right 


committed against that course, and favors con 
as one of the steps toward a resumption of specie p: 
ments. ; ' 

A recent law of Mississippi requires that no pe 
shall be licensed to retail spirituous liquors until 
has first secured the recommendation of more 
the men over twenty-one years of age, and more t 
half the women over eighteen years of age in the 
poration or township where he desires the license. 

There were 480 deaths in New York city last w 
and 314 in Philadelphia. 

The “ Day Express” train on the Pennsylvania R 
road now leaves Pittsburg at 7.45 A. M., and arriv 
Philadelphia at 6.40 Pp. mM. There are two stops mm 
at which the engines are changed, at Altoona and 
risburg, the former being five minutes and the lat 
twenty minutes, so that the train actually runs thisd 
tance, 354 miles, in 103 hours. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatis 
on the 15th inst. New York.—American gold, 1 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 1163; coupons, 121; . 
1868, registered, 116}; coupons, 120}; U.S.5 per cer 
113}. Superfine flour, $4.85 a $5.30 ; State extra, $5 
a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.25. No. 1 Chic: 
spring wheat, $1.46; No. 2 do., $1.40; No. 3, $1.39 ; : 
western, $1.50 a $1.52; white Ohio, $1.58. Oats, 6 
71 cts. Western mixed corn, 84 a 86 cts.; yellow, 
a 86} cts.; white, 90 a 92 cts. Carolina rice, 8} ¢! 
Rangoon, 6$a7} cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and N 
Orleans cotton, 18} a 18% cts. Superfine flour, $4.7 
$5.50; extras, $5.50 a $6; finer brands, #6.50 a $10. 
Penna. red wheat, $1.50 a $1.53; amber, $1.57 ; west 
red $1.40 a $1.48 ; white spring, $1.45; No. 1 spri 
$1.85. Rye, 95 cts. Yellow corn, 80 a82 cts, Oats, 6 
63 cts. Lard, 1142113 cts. Clover-seed, 9} a 103. 
About 2600 beef caitle, were sold at 7} a 7% cts. per 
gross for extra, 6} ts. for fair to good, and 5— 
cts. for common. Sheep sold at 5 a 6} cts. per lb. gre 
Receipts 8000 head. Corn fed hogs $8.25 a $8.50 
100 lb. net. Receipts 4000 head. Baltimore.—West 
superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.25; family flour, $6.50 a: 
finer brands, $8 a $11. Western red wheat, $1.4 
$1.46; western spring, $1.30 a $1.37. Southern wl 
corn, 90 a 91 cts.; yellow, 81 a 82 cts. Oats, 66 
cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.20; No. 2. 
$1.18. No. 2 mixed corn, 62 cts. Oats, 47 cts. 
rye, 84 cts. St. Lowis—No. 3 fall wheat, $1.20; 
spring, $1.084. No. 2 mixed corn, 60 a 61 cts. 
47a 48 cts. Rye, 75 cts. Oleveland.—No. 1 red wh 
$1.38 ; No. 2 do., $1.30. Corn, 70 a 71 cts. Oats, & 
55 cts. ' 


RASPBERRY STREET COLORED SCHOO. 
FOR GIRLS. 4 
Wanted, an energetic competent Teacher for 
above School, to commence 9th month Ist. Apply 
Eliza B, Edwards, 516 Spruce street, 
Rachel 8. Maris, 127 South Fifth s 
Sarah E. Smith, 1110 Pine street. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
The next Term will commence on Fourth- 
mo. 2nd, 1874. Applications for admissions sh 
addressed to SAMUEL J. GUMMERE, : 
Haverford College, Montgomery Co., 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philo 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHvua H. Wi 
Ineton, M. D 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. — 
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